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IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefitted by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION, 


LABOR TEMPLE, 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telephone 


—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
every Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market Street. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths *and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple, 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. ?T—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177. Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7%—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butehers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 

ery Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and RB. B. 

Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Mest Mondays, 112 Valenela. 
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Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and Srd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, LB, of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet lst and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
83 Sixth Street. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 923—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet lst and 
8rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet lst Tues- 

* day, Pacifte Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3d Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Market at Fifth 
San Francisco 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Pago, Ist 
and 3rd Mondays. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 

and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 248 Pacific Building. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinista No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
day, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders’ Aurxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 


Piano, Organ & Musical Instrument Workers— 
Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No, 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—8300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and $rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shae Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
P. M., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers and -Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

S. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet lst, 
3rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
1st Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

&tereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—California Hall, Turk and Polk. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 38rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet 1st and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
828 Mission. 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Spring Valley Question 


On Tuesday, March 8th, the people of San 
Francisco will by their votes decide whether or 
not they will purchase Spring Valley. If the 
result is negative it will mean that San Francisco 
will remain conspicuous as the only large city 
in the United States that does not control its 
water supply—the most important of all public 
utilities. If the vote is affirmative another pro- 
gressive step will have been taken. It will mean 
that in the future every act, every legislative 
move and every expenditure will be directed to- 
ward linking Spring Valley with the great Hetch- 
Hetchy project and San Francisco will be able 
to boast of one of the greatest water systems in 
the world. 

The ‘Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand” 
the sponsors of the movement to purchase Spring 
Valley, is composed of representative men of 
the highest integrity. These men of vision have 
gone beyond the mere question of a determina- 
tion of valuations. To them the acquisition of 
Spring Valley is a matter of necessity today, 
and one that will prove a heritage to the future 
generations. 

The opponents of the proposition, avoiding 
the greater issues involved in the proposal to 
couple Spring Valley with Hetch-Hetchy, are 
seeking to confuse the minds of the people on 
the question of taxation. By inference the charge 
is made that the city budget will be swollen with 
a new tax to meet interest, redemption funds and 
other obligations. The plain fact that the pur- 
chase of Spring Valley does not involve a cent 
of increase in taxes, nor any raise in water rates, 
is adroitly evaded. Ina report by City Attorney 
George Lull this phase of the subject is fully ex- 
plained. He says: 

“It is obvious that any development of addi- 
tional water for San Francisco which can be 
paid for out of earnings at the present water 
rates is preferable to a development which must 
be paid for out of taxes. If the city purchases 
Spring Valley, it will. be able from the revenues 
yielded by Spring Valley water works, under ex- 
isting rates, to pay all the operating expenses of 
the system, to set aside an adequate depreciation 
fund, to pay the bond interest on $38,000,000 
worth of bonds at 5 per cent, to pay the bond 
interest at 5 per cent on the cost of an addiitonal 
immediate development of the Calaveras water 
in accordance with the plan above outlined, and 
have available for bond redemption a sum vary- 
ing from $300,000 annually during the next few 
years up to $775,000 annually by 1920. 

“As the proposed bond issue does not start 
maturing until 1928 it means that the city can 
carry on the present system, make the required 
immediate development, pay all the bond inter- 
est, and redeem the bonds as they become due 
without calling upon the taxpayers for one cent 
for contribution, and without increasing water 
rates. More than that, a study of the revenues 
and operating expenses of the Spring Valley 
Company indicates that a surplus of $2,500,000 
can be accumulated in ten years after meeting 
all of the foregoing expenditures. This is surely 
sufficient margin to allow for any reasonable 
error in making a ten-year forecast.” 

The above statement of the City Attorney was 
made following the report of the Railroad Com- 
mission fixing the price of Spring Valley at 


$37,000,000. In determining the valuation at that 
time, the Railroad Commission declared: 

“We are convinced that there can be no ques- 
tion of the wisdom on the part of the city of 
this purchase, if the properties can be secured 
at the price herein named.” 

It would seem after two such important state- 
ments that the acquirement of Spring Valley is 
a question of expendiency fortified by every eco- 
nomic consideration. 

Anticipating possible criticism of the physical 
condition of the equipment of the Spring Valley 
Company, such as reservoirs, conduits pipe lines, 
etc., it is a matter of satisfaction to note the 
observations of the Master in Chancery following 
the long rate hearing in the Federal Court. He 
approvingly quoted an engineering witness, with 
an international reputation as a water works 
expert, who said: 

“T do not think I have ever examined a sys- 
tem of water works which showed such con- 
tinuity of purpose as is shown by the works of 
this company. The works were laid out with a 
view to future development. The number of 
structures which have been discarded during the 
,years gone by is low. That has been partly due 
to the fact that the structures have been very 
desirable ones, and in part to the fact that the 
design has been carefully arranged to aaticipate 
growth and to serve for a very long period.. The 
works are capable of long future service.” 

That our people may have a full understanding 
of the properties to be acquired if the Spring 
Valley system is purchased a survey is briefly 
outlined: 

An area embracing 61,735 acres situated in four 
Bay counties. This is equivalent to about 100 
square miles, or more than twice the land area of 
San Francisco. 

The structures, all in first-class condition, in- 
clude the great storage dams in San Mateo and 
Alameda counties—at San Andres, Pilarcitos, 
Crystal Springs and Calaveras; the eighteen 
reservoirs and tanks of the city distributing sys- 
tem with a total capacity of over 103 million 
gallons; thirteen pumping stations in three coun- 
ties; 89 miles of large transmission pipe lines 
from the water sources; 638 miles of city pipe 
lines; collecting aqueducts; filtration galleries; 
service to 73,000 consumers and other valuable 
units. 

These valuable sites represent the accumula- 
tion of years, based on the researches of expert 
engineers. They are the choice of all the prop- 
erties adapted to water development and storage 
in the adjacent counties. If the Spring Valley 
system is not purchased at this time these storage 
structures and the distributing system in San 
Francisco must be duplicated when the Hetch- 
Hetchy source of supply is completed and ready 
to deliver water to the city. Duplication of the 
distributing system would mean a stupendous ex- 

| penditure that would fall as a direct burden on 
the people as a bonded indebtedness without any 
compensating returns. Duplication of the stor- 
age facilities would be impossible, as there are 
no large natural storage sites to supplant the 
present reservoirs. 

San Francisco is confronted with a condition 
that must be met—if not today, then at some 
future time when the cost will be much greater. 


THE MOONEY CASE. 

There seems to be considerable confusion in 
the matter of the Grand Jury hearing the testi- 
mony of John MacDonald, who some time ago 
made an affidavit in New Jersey to the effect that 
he had given false testimony in the Mooney and 
Billings trials, and who later was brought to San 
Francisco for the purpose of going before the 
Grand Jury in the investigation brought before 
that body by the District Attorney in an effort 
to clear up the whole matter. It appears that 
MacDonald had been given the assurance that 
if he came here and testified there would be no 
prosecution for perjury. He was to have ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury a week ago, but 
when the time came for him to take the stand 
he demanded that the jury should guarantee him 
that he would not be subject to prosecution for 
the testimony he had given in the trials or such 
statements as he might make before the Grand 
Jury then. The jury, it seems, took the question 
up and decided that while it would like to hear 
MacDonald and would be willing to grant im- 
munity against prosecution for possible past per- 
jury it could not agree in advance not to indict 
for testimony yet to be given. MacDonald then 
refused to go before the inquisitorial body. 

Again last Monday night the same state of 
affairs existed, and MacDonald refused to ap- 
pear before the jury unless he could be assured 
that there should be no indictment for testimony 
he might give in view of the prospect that other 
witnesses were likely to appear and contradict 
his assertions and the possibility that the jury 
might believe their statements rather than his. 
The jury again refused to enter into any such 
bargain except insofar as it related to the past. 
MacDonald then agreed to appear before the jury 
provided he could testify without being sworn, 
and the jury declined to agree to that stipulation 
on the ground that such evidence would be 
worthless as the only reason the matter had 
been brought before the Grand Jury at all was 
because of the power of that body to take evi- 
dence under oath, and without exercising that 
power the investigation would be a farce, other 
witnesses being entitled also to insist upon tes- 
tifying without being sworn, thus reducing the 
the entire hearing to a mere debate such as has 
been carried on in the press during the past few 
years. 

There appears to be a .difference of opinion 
between the District Attorney’s office and the 
Grand Jury as to the advisability of going any 
further with the investigation under the circum- 
stances, though the jury says the doors are open 
and any witnesses that have anything to bring 
before them may do so under the usual condi- 
tions of giving their testimony under oath. 

Whether this means the end of the present at- 
tempt to investigate the Mooney case can not 
be stated. It may possibly come up again next 
week, and it may not. No one seems willing 
to venture a definite opinion one way or the 
other. 

ee ee 
HALL ASSOCIATION. 

The San Francisco Labor Council Hall Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing in the Labor Temple on the evening of March 
14th, at 8 o’clock, when important business will 
be transacted and officers for the ensuing year 
elected. 
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AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 

The second All-American Co-operative Con- 
gress held under the auspices of the All-American 
Co-operative Commission in the auditorium of 
the building of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers in Cleveland, Ohio, marked a distinct 
advance in co-operative work in this country. 
The most distinct achievement of the Congress 
was the perfecting of plans for direct trading be- 
tween farm producers and city consumers. The 
Congress placed upon the Co-operative Commis- 
sion the task of at once establishing an exchange 
where farm producers and city consumers may be 
brought in contact and of preparing a roster of 
all farm producers having products to sell and 
all organizations having co-operative stores and 
receiving stations with addresses. This roster is 
to be furnished to all organizations desiring it. 
Until such time as the depots develop to a point 
where a nominal overhead on products exchanged 
can put the depots on a self-sustaining basis, it 
was decided by Congress that the temporary 
financing of these depots should be placed upon 
Central Labor Unions. The Congress also rec- 
ommended that State Federations of Labor, and 
and other state and local labor bodies invite 
farmer organizations within their state to send 
fraternal delegates to their meetings so that di- 
rect trading of farm producers can be discussed 
by both producers and consumers. 

The following resolution was adopted on co- 
operative laws: “We favor a system of Federal 
and State laws on co-operation, that will permit 
any co-operative organization to transact any 
business that corporations can, without limitation 
as to the amount of stock held by any individual 
number, provided that such stockholder has only 
one vote.” 

The Congress also endorsed the Senate Gronna 
bill to control the meat packing industry, and 
urged that the Committee on Rules promptly re- 
port out the resolution which would place packer 
contro! legislation on the floor of the House, de- 
manded the immediate return of the railroads to 
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Give us a Trial. We know we can meet 
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unified government operation, the taxation of 
wealth instead of poverty to pay the cost of the 
war, while opposing the retail sale tax, and 
asked for strict Federal control of the develop- 
ment of all natural resources. The Congress put 
itself clearly on record against the open shop in 
a resolution which reads: “That the All-Ameri- 
can Co-operative Congress endorses the principle 
of collective bargaining for farmer and labor 
alike and declares our unalterable opposition to 
the deceitful and misleading propaganda now be- 
ing conducted in favor of the so-called American 
Plan or open shop designed to destroy the labor 
movement and ultimately to destroy effective or- 
ganization of farmers.” 
ae Sg 
BLACK ROCK WORSHIPED. 

The theory that he had sprung from some re- 
mote protoplasmic organism, that his twenty- 
times-great grandfather was a wire-haired baboon 
in the wilds of Abyssinia and other Darwinian 
monstrosities, were all regarded by Sergeant John 
Burrows of the Marine Corps as so much “bunk.” 
Still, his mind was never at rest. 

The question, “Why am I?” obsessed him per- 
petually. In fact, when the Sergeant re-enlisted 
and was ordered to Guam, the eternal “why” 
found a place in his old kit bag with other 
troubles and accompanied the sergeant across 
the seas. 

Yesterday a letter was received at the Marine 
Corps recruiting headquarters at 320 Market 
street, San Francisco. It came from Sergeant 
Burrows in Guam. 

“At last,” he stated, 
my ancestors come from. 


“T have discovered where 


La 


The sergeant explained that natives of the. 


island had enlightened him. In accounting for 
the origin of man, they said that everything in 
the world was derived from a certain rock on 
the island of Guam, which first became human, 
then a stone, and gave birth to all men. From 
this island men were scattered all over the world. 
They forgot their language and “talked like fools 
without understanding one another nor knowing 
what was said.” 

The particular rock referred to by the sergeant 
was located on the west coast of the southern 
portion of the island. It is worshipped by the 
natives. It was said to be Magellan’s landmark 
when he discovered the island, it being black and 


| set off by a white chalk cliff behind. 
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The pension report of the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Railroad shows that last year 457 
pensioners were paid $179,800. This is a little 
over $7 a week. To secure the pension an em- 
ployee must be in the companys’ railroad, mine 
or marine departments continuously for 25 years 
and must be 70 years of age. The few that reach 
this goal and the effect on the morale of many 
of the workers makes the cost of the pension 
fund, to which the company alone contributes, a 
good investment. 


Peerless Wheel Discs 
for Ford Cars 


We have in transit Peerless Wheel Discs for Ford Cars so 


running gear as high-priced cars. 


Drawn in one 


piece from 20-gauge, cold rolled, full finished automobile 


steel. 


Easily attached to either regular or demountables 


and guaranteed not to rattle. 


283-295 GOLDEN 
GATE AVE. 


Westem Auto Supply Agency 
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Price per Set $10.00 
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Friday, February 25, 1921. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewood Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 
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181 Post Street... San Francisco 
1221 Broadway Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue. 


We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


MARKET & FOURTH 8TS.,8SAN FRANCISCO 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
FOR UNION MEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


Trade Mark 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 
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RUSSIAN FINANCES. 

The condition of Russian finances during and 
after the world war has recently been intelli- 
gently described by the Russian socialist and 
revolutionist, F. A. Danilov, whose article on 
the subject forms part of a collection of Russian 
economic studies published in the Russian lan- 
guage under the title of “One year of the Russian 
Revolution.” Through an article in L’Informa- 
tion Sociale we gather the following salient facts 
presented by Mr. Danilov. 

The public debt of Russia in July, 1914, 
amounted to nine billion rubles, and the coun- 
try’s paper circulation was 4,605,000 rubles. The 
war at once disturbed this condition. The pub- 
lic income decreased rapidly in the face of con- 
stantly increasing expenditures. The establish- 
trent of prohibition decreased the income from 
the crown monopoly of the sale of vodka by 500 
million rubles, income from the railways fell off 
125 million, and the income from the crown 
estates diminished by 25 milloin rubles. 

The increasing expenditures and decreasing 
public receipts led to the resort to a constantly 
increasing volume of paper money, secured by 
gold in the State Bank to the amount of less than 
1528 million rubles. The metallic circulation in 
the country at no time exceeded 494 million 
rubles. 

The war expenditures, expressed in millions of 
rubles, reached the following figures: 


Dat OLA alarets areal oe sive cea tee c ee erayecaaieerets 1,657,000 
Mae OVS set soa eee sects ues cena elepsterss ciate 9,000,000 
Pn TIO sie ratntcvncensaec ce cen ieee 14,573,000 
In 1917 (Jan. and Feb.)............... 3,000,000 

otal. t.jccncnh orn oie womuers 28,230,000 


To meet these expenditures the following state 
loans were obtained: from foreign countries 8000 
million rubles, from the Russian people 9000 mil- 
lion rubles, of which latter 3000 million rubles were 
short time loans. In the month of March, 1917, 
the paper money issued had reached the sum 
of 7464 million rubles. The cost of the war 
which in 1914 amounted to nine million rubles 
a day, had in 1917 increased to 50 million rubles 
a day. The state indebtedness amounted in the 
latter year to 20 billion rubles. With the issu- 
ance of paper money the value of the paper ruble 
fell during the period to 20 copeck or one-fifth 
of its former value. In the meantime the disor- 
ganization of private industries had proceeded 
at a corresponding pace, from which it is easily 
understood the economic distress to which the 
revolution fell heir at the end of the czar’s 
regime. 

From the day of the revolution Russian 
finances went from bad to worse. The cost of 
the war increased to 60 million rubles a day. 
The government increased the paper money cir- 
culation to 12 billion in June and to 14 billion 
rubles in September, 1917. The much boasted 
and boosted liberty loan brought in only three 
billion rubles (or the cost of the war during fifty 
days). The Kerensky government sought to 
stem the flood of paper money by proposing a 
new system of levying income for the state but 
the political and economic situation as well as 
time intervened to frustrate the plans. If the 
Kerensky government is criticised for being too 
timid the succeeding bolshevist government may 
be said to have been too enterprising altogether 
in its financial ventures. 

The first fiscal plan put in force by the bolshe- 
vists was to levy a land tax. Every person own- 
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ing or cultivating over 25 deciatines was taxed 
100 rubles per deciatine, in excess of 25 deciatines. 
But the tax was graduated so that a person own- 
ing or controlling 100 deciatines had to pay 30,- 
000 rubles, and the owner of 10,000 deciatines was 
taxed one million rubles, at which figure the tax 
generally exceeded the value of the land, result- 
ing in the owner’s abandoning the land, and the 
peasant taking possession of same without pay- 
ig any tax, and contributing less to the stock of 
agricultural production than before. As a con- 
sequence the land tax failed to bring in the rev- 
enue expected by the government, 

The next financial venture by the bolshevist 
government was to nationalize the banks. Mr. 
Danilov states, and this is the general opinion in 
the financial world, that the nationalization of 
the banks in Russia led to the complete annihila- 
tion of Russia’s credit system, making Russia 
the world’s financial graveyard. What this step 
meant to every Russian may be imagined, when 
one considers the effect of the government’s 
regulation that each depositor could only with- 
draw 150 rubles per week from the bank where 
he kept his account. It became impossible for 
employers to pay their employees, or a business 
man to pay for goods and materials owing to his 
creditors. Thus all private business was anni- 
hilated, and as a direct result of the nationaliza- 
tion of the banks, all the various branches of 
industry had also to be nationalized. The na- 
tionalization of the banks was the first step. The 
process became so disastrous in its immediate 
consequences that Danilov informs us that the 
Moscow commissariat petitioned the government 
to abrogate the regulation covering withdraws 
from the state banks. 

The government refused to relax its plans, but 
it failed completely, as it had expected, to gather 
in the country’s metallic currency into the state 
banks. The bolshevist government has not suc- 
ceeded in cornering the country’s metallic cur- 
rency, which is still in private hands. 

The bolshevist government’s third financial de- 
cree was to outlaw the Russian state debt and 
nullify all foreign obligations. Mr. Danilov states 
that this at once not only wiped out Russia’s 
credits abroad but also created ruin within the 
country for those who had invested in the obli- 
gations of the State, and that this contributed to 
the many counter-revolutionary movements since 
experienced in Russia. 

Mr. Danilov’s financial description covers only 
the period up to March, 1918. Subsequent Rus- 
sian history confirms strikingly the observations 
made by this financial expert, who cannot be ac- 
cused of capitalistic sympathies, as he was one 
of many socialists in Russia who were brought up 
in the theories of Karl Marx and made every 
sacrifice for the success of the revolution. 
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Spend your union-earned money where you will 
receive benefit therefrom—ask for the union label, 
card and button. 


AUTO SHOP CLASSES. 

Another University Extension course to start 
early in March is that in auto shop work for men. 
This will start on Thursday evening, March 3rd, 
at 7 o’clock in the Cogswell Polytechnic High 
School, Twenty-sixth and Folsom streets. The 
instructor will be Arthur L. Merrill, who con- 
ducts the auto shop class for the high school and 
has conducted the extension work for three 
years. The course is designed for automobile 
owners and shop mechanics who wish actual 
work in the overhauling and repair of automobile 
engines and accessories. Instruction is individual 
and practical, standard makes of cars being used 
in all demonstrations. The class is limited to 35 
men. The class will meet on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings for fifteen lessons of two hours 
each. 
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HOW RAILROADS ROB THE PUBLIC. 

“The powerful interests that own the railroads 
see in the demands they are making an oppor- 
tunity to drain the public treasury for years to 
come,” declared Senator La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, in a speech espousing the Winslow bill, ap- 
propriating $350,000,000 with which the railroads 
are to meet their dividend requirements. 

The next thirty days will be Christmas for 
stockholders of railroads, with Uncle Sam in the 
role of Santa Claus. While four million men are 
out of work, and millions of farmers are impov- 
erished, and thousands of small business men 
are fighting desperately to keep from going down 
under the business depression, the railroads suc- 
ceeded in persuading Congress to borrow money 
at 6 per cent and turn it over to the corporations, 
to be paid out by them as dividends guaranteed 
by the Cummins-Esch bill. 

It is without doubt the most outrageous thing 
ever perpetrated by a Congress notoriously in- 
different to the public, and its full magnitude is 
only appreciated when all the facts surrounding 
the operation of the railroads are known, 

Senator La Follette summarized this record as 
follows: 

The government has already paid the railroads 
every penny they are entitled to under the Cum- 
mins-Esch law. 

The Winslow bill gives them $350,000,000 
which they are not entitled to at this time, and 
possibly could never legally claim. 

The railroads now owe the government $1,292,- 
000,000 and no part of this huge sum will be 
paid back. 

The railroads’ income is now $2,000,000,000 a 
year more than under government control. 

The deficits under government operation— 
under war conditions—were less than $30,000,000 
a month. 

The deficits under private ownership—under 
peace conditions—are in excess of $105,000,000 
per month, 

While the railroads are taking millions from 
the treasury, they are diverting large sums into 
the coffers of private supply concerns controlled 
by railroad officials and their relatives, thus add- 
ing unwarranted and criminal burdens upon con- 
sumers of transportation. The charge that in- 
creased labor charges are responsible for the 
bankruptcy of the railroads is clearly disproven, 
as the entire increase granted since 1914 does not 
equal the deficit that is being recorded by the 
carriers. If the workers would accept a wage 
reduction even greater than the aggregate of all 
increases received during the past ten years, the 
railroads would not re-establish their financial in- 
tegrity unless they revised the crooked methods 
that are wasting their revenues. 

——_@—_______ 
AGENT HERE. 

Frank J. Clayton, agent for industrial rehabili- 
tation for the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, a member of the Pressmen’s International 
Union, whose home is Idaho, visited San Fran- 
cisco last week to look into matters relating to 
rehabilitation in this city. He will visit Sacra- 
mento during the session of the Legislature in 
the interest of legislation looking to the taking 
of advantage of the Federal law by the State of 
California, 
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DEATHS. 

The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Stephen M. 
King of the printers, John P. McCafferty of the 
sheet metal workers, John Mielck of the cooks, 
William Turner of the printers, Benedict Wehle 
of the carpenters. 

—_—_—_&—____— 
ORGANIZER HERE. 

Mrs. Daisy Houck, general organizer for the 
United Garment Workers of America and a mem- 
ber of the general executive board of that organi- 
zation, is in San Francisco. She will spend about 
two months here in the interests of the local 
Garment Workers’ Union and the Garment Cut- 
ters’ Union. Mrs. Houck’s home is in Los An- 


geles. 
—_—————_o_—__— 


TREASURY STAMPS. 

The story is going the rounds in New Orleans 
of a tramp who secured a position in a sugar 
mill there. After working for several days and 
getting his clothing and hair thoroughly dusted 
with powdered sugar, he quit his job and pro- 
ceeded to light up on bootleg whisky. When he 
became thoroughly saturated, the idea came to 
him to move on to another town. He located a 
box car, crawled in and was soon fast asleep. 
It was not long before the sugar attracted a vast 
number of flies which soon covered his clothes 
and face. In his sleep, he made feeble attempts 
to drive them off. Finally, a bee flew in and 
stung him on the nose, at which the tramp arose 
and said: “Now, look here, if one of you does 
that again, I am going to put you all off.” 

The American people have been stung very 
considerably of late by all sorts of fake get-rich- 
quick schemes, and it is time for us to awake 
and “put them all off.” This would be a hard 
thing to do if there was only one place where a 
man could put his money. Fortunately, there 
are not only get-rich-quick schemes but invest- 
ment opportunities that are thoroughly safe and 
profitable. Thousands of workers in America, 
who are too wise to get stung, are putting their 
spare cash every week into $1.00 Treasury “Sav- 
ings Stamps and thereby are laying up a store 
of independence for the future. 


DAVIS DEFINITELY NAMED. 

President-elect Harding reached Washington 
at one o’clock Thursday afternoon and went into 
conference with inaugural officials on details of 
Friday’s ceremonies. 

En route to Washington on the special train 
he definitely announced the selection of James J. 
Davis of Pittsburg to be Secretary of Labor, and 
of George Christian, Jr., to be secretary to the 
President. 


——@_____—_ 
Little coughs often lead to large coffins, 
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HARLEY STILL AT IT. 

At a conference in the Ferry Building in this 
city attended by representatives of the govern- 
ment, farmers of the Pacific Coast and labor 
officials during the war there appeared a big, 
ignorant fellow who said his name was Francis 
C. Harley of Oregon and that he was a million- 
aire who had accumulated his wealth by hard 
work dealing in real estate, that he had a great 
deal of swamp land in that state at that time 
and he wanted cheap labor to be admitted from 
China in order that he might be able to develop 
the land at a profit. That this big, illiterate 
money bag is still pressing his claims is made 
clear by the following story from Lake Charles, 
La., dated February 26: 

“Francis C. Harley, of Astoria, Ore., urged 
Chinese immigration before an audience of busi- 
ness men at this place. The speaker is secretary 
of the national immigration council and is making 
a nation-wide tour, he said, to create public opin- 
ion to favor the importation of Chinese labor 
under contract of from three to five years to 
work on the farms and in the industries of this 
country, 

“The speaker did not favor European immigra- 
tion except of the ‘pick and shovel’ variety. He 
favored the abolition of the illiteracy test that 
‘common laborers’ may be admitted. 

“In answer to questions after the address, the 
speaker was incautious enough to declare that 
the contract labor clause would be a wedge to 
open the entry of Chinese in this country and 
after the public had experience with this labor 
and found it satisfactory then the contract phrase 
could be removed.” 

————_qa__ 


BLACKSMITHS AND HELPERS. 

Word has been received in this city to the 
effect that there is a strike of blacksmiths and 
helpers in Fresno and therefore men of these 
crafts are warned not to be deceived into accept- 
ing employment in that section. When the strike 
is over with due notice will be given. 

The jinks and smoker given last Saturday 
night in the banquet room of the Labor Temple 
was a pronounced success in every particular 
and those fortunate enough to be in attendance 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly until the small 
hours of the morning. Richard Jose, among 
other songs, sang his old favorite, “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” Robert Jones also 
contributed vocal numbers. 

—— —_ gq 


FEDERAL MEDIATORS. : 

Acting under instructions from the United 
States Department of Labor, Captain C. T. Con- 
nell of Los Angeles, Federal mediator, is in San 
Francisco to try to settle the strike of the elec- 
trical workers against the Great Western Power 
Company, which has been on for the past month. 
A request for Connell’s services was made to 
the Department of Labor by the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 

William H. Urmy, Federal mediator, has been 
instructed by the United States Department of 
Labor to endeavor to settle the strike of the 
tunnel workers employed on the Hetch-Hetchy 
water system. Urmy has been in conference 
with M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer, and 
John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. He expects to leave soon 
for Hetch-Hetchy. Pending his departure, he 
will assist Connell in the case of the electrical 
workers. 

———————_—@—_____ 
PATTERN MAKERS. 

Pattern Makers’ Union of San Francisco will 
hold its election for officers for the ensuing term 
Friday evening, March 25th. Nominations for 
the election will be closed at the meeting of the 
union Friday evening, March 11th. 
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DISTRICTS ON RECALL OF JUDGES. 
Total Lazarus Sullivan Jacks Oppenheim 
. . 4586 1458 2838 1408 2832 
. . 3002 716 1998 715 1993 
© a, DEED 1418 3456 1410 3399 
. . 6569 . 2330 4039 2350 3805 
. . 6811 2519 3837 2470 3811 
. . 8970 4376 4147 4398 4039 
. 7872 5015 2401 (4835 2345 
. 9657 6114 3036 6111 2955 
. 6286 2313 3695 2268 3650 


Total 84,881 42,271 37,852 41,919 
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NO MONEY FOR ALAMEDA BASE. 

Hope of passing the naval appropriation bill 
at this session was abandoned Thursday by Sen- 
ator Poindexter, Republican, Washington, who 
has been in charge of it, and the Senate proceeded 
to other business. 

Senator Poindexter said that from the experi- 
ence of the past four days during which the bill 
has been debated, he was satisfied that it could 
not be enacted before adjournment tomorrow 
noon and that he was unwilling to hold up other 
important matters to press it. 

Sees Danger in Bill. 

The Washington Senator attacked the measure 
as passed by the House, declaring that had it 
been enacted it would have led to the “demorali- 
zation and paralysis of the American Navy.” 

Included in the bill was $1,500,000 for the Ala- 
meda naval base. 

A new naval bill will have to be drafted at the 
special session of Congress, which President 
Harding is expected to call for April 4th. 

‘Senator Poindexter told the Senate a number 


S hittin 


on all four 


of circumstances had brought about the failure 
of the bill. 

“The chief one,” he said, “is the late date it 
was received from the House—February 24th. 
As it came from the House it contained no ap- 
propriation for aircraft, while Great Britain has 
provided millions of pounds sterling for that 
service. The House bill provided nothing for 
airplane carriers for service with the fleets. It 
only provided one-half speed for carrying out 
the building program of capital ships and battle 
cruisers.” 

For these reasons, he continued, it was neces- 
sary to amend the bill. 

—_——_—_& —____——_ 
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San Francisco must have a distributing system 
for its water supply. If Spring Valley is not 
acquired then the city must construct one of its 
own. The time required and the obstructions 
and complications involved in the building of a 
system similar to the Spring Valley would be 
seriously objectionable to the interests and com- 
forts of the public. 

ee 

The Senate and House have come together and 
agreed upon the Dillingham substitute for the 
Johnson immigration bill just as we hoped they 
would. We were not altogether pleased with the 
provisions of the Dillingham measure, but we 
felt certain that unless it should be accepted 
there would be no action whatever by the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and restriction of some 
kind was an imperative need of the time. While 
the officials of international unions assembled in 
Washington voiced opposition to the measure and 
supported the Johnson bill, still we believe the 
action taken by the author of the original bill in 
supporting the substitute was wise, for any other 
course would have resulted in the gates being 
left wide open for at least another year and dis- 
aster to the workers would undoubtedly have been 
the result of millions of workers from the old 
world flocking in here while the opportunity was 
open to them. Better half a loaf than none at all. 

en 

We have just read a rather amusing report of 
a committee of the local Machinists Union, the 
text of which is very largely plagiarized, in which 
it is proposed to revolutionize the union, the 
labor movement and the government of this 
country. The committee says the workers are 
placed in the position of having to choose be- 
tween the Chinafication or the Russianization of 
this country, and its members propose that we 
shall be Russianized. In order to lead to the 
change advocated the committee recommends the 
establishment of a workers’ university in order 
that the membership may become properly edu- 
cated. God help the poor workers if their edu- 
cation is turned over to such a group of nincom- 
poops. Life is hard enough for them now, but 
if they were to be guided by the advice of these 
incompetents their destination would surely be 
jungle conditions and the slough of despondency, 
but the committee men making the recom- 
mendations, happy in their simple-mindedness, 
throw their shoulders back and strut about as 
objects to be admired by their less capable fel- 
lows. Such is life in this hurly-burly age. 


Inauguration Day 


To all Americans, and to millions in other parts of the world, this is an eventful | 


day, for today the United States of America inaugurates a new chief executive and 
there passes out of the White House one of the great figures of history—a man who 
faced some of the most colossal problems that ever confronted a statesman in this or 
any other country since time began, and each was handled with an unusual degree of 
courage and wisdom. 

The end of Woodrow Wilson’s administration proves, as nothing else could, the 
truth of the age-old complaint that republics are ungrateful, for “ingratitude, more 
strong than traitors’ arms, quite vanquished him; then burst his mighty heart,” and 
left him a physically broken man, bowed down under the weight of the work he did 
for humanity, deserted by those he favored most—the common people—for whom he 
did more than any other President the Nation has ever had. It is experiences of this 
kind that make it hard to get statesmen who will stand rigidly for the rights of the 
masses and remain heedless to the wiles of those who have special interests to serve, 
because they prove that the public pays with ingratitude while the world’s rewards, in 
immediate glory and renown, usually go to those who craftily play the game of greed. 

We are not unmindful that there will be dissenters to this expression, but neither 
are we so blind as to be unable to discern the causes that prompt many of them in the 
position they take. There are millions of people in the country who are undeceived by 
the hypocritical tactics of the retiring President’s critics, but whose silence is the 
result of expediency, and who know what the verdict of history will be as to the worth 
of the man who ends his official career today. 

No President since Lincoln has been so villainously maligned, so viciously slan- 
dered and so spitefully pursued by rancorous rogues as has the retiring President. 
And the end is not yet, for the axes of many of them still remain unground and their 
treacherous voices will not subside until their objects have been accomplished or hope 
has been abandoned by the whole motley mob. 

However, there is no call for dark pessimism or hopelessness, for this is not 
entirely a new situation. It is merely history repeating itself with increased em- 
phasis. It should be remembered that the people of this country have never yet 
elected a man to the exalted position of President that they need be ashamed of, and 
it is not likely they ever will, in spite of the efforts of those with ends in view other 
than the welfare of our people. The American who today assumes the duties and 
responsibilities of the Presidency doubtlessly can be depended upon to hold the 
banner of liberty high and unsullied over us as we go on with our affairs. The road 
may be rougher and the obstacles encountered in our journey forward may be harder 
to remove than might otherwise have been the case, but the march of progress will not 
be stayed so long as the will to go on possesses us, and it surely is the purpose of the 
toiling millions to continue from good to better at whatever cost. 

Just what the policies of the new administration are to be has not been suf- 
ficiently set forth up to the present time to enable any one to form a very correct 
idea as to detailed plans of action, so that it is not now possible for the hosts of labor 
to determine the course the organized workers must pursue during the next four 
years in order to meet the assaults that are sure to be made upon them by employers 
who are never satisfied unless they are complete masters over every situation. It is 
certain, however, that some action must be asked by the next Congress making it 
impossible for the Supreme Court to bring the provisions of the anti-trust law to 
bear in curbing the legitimate and necessary activities of organized labor. What view 
the new President will take with respect to legislation of this character is a matter 
of some concern to all the workers, unorganized as well as organized, because all alike 
are handicapped through the interpretation at present given the anti-trust law by the 
Supreme Court. This is true because, after all, the conditions under which the 
unorganized workers toil are nothing more than a reflection of the state of things 
forced from unwilling employers by those who have had the good sense to band 
together for united action. At any rate the toilers of the country are occupying a 
position of uncertainty and can only hope that the predictions of labor men who 
supported the Harding candidacy at the last election may be fulfilled and that he will 
prove to be fair and reasonable in the position he takes toward the workers. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


In purchasing the Spring Valley system there 
will be no additional taxes involved, nor will 
there be any increase in water rates. The sys- 
tem is a “going concern” and its revenues will 
take care of all the obligations accruing through 
the bond issues. 


J. Waldo Smith, the eminent engineer who de- 
signed and constructed the great plant that sup- 
plies New York City with water at a cost of 
$200,000,000, declares that San Francisco in pur- 
chasing Spring Valley and thus making com- 
plete the Hetch-Hetchy system, will have one of 
the greatest water systems in the world. 


Attorney General U. S. Webb has rendered an 
opinion to the effect that whatever tax rate was 
the legal rate on March 1, 1921, is the legal rate 
applicable for the assessment in 1921, and that 
any change in rates that mav be made by the 
present Legislature after that date will be first 
applicable for the assessment payable in 1922. It 
follows that the campaign of the corporate in- 
terests against the King Tax Bill has already 
borne fruit to the extent of saving them increased 
taxes for at least one year. 


As at the first part of the present session of 
the Legislature, the King tax bill presented some 
peculiar alignments, the corporations having been 
able to control the votes of representatives who 
had previously consistently lined up with the 
progressive and labor forces. The bill had a very 
close call in the Senate, just receiving the neces- 
sary two-thirds to carry it. The fight is now on 
in the Assembly and the result is in doubt as 
the corporations are claiming assemblymen 
enough on their side to prevent a two-thirds 
majority. 


The theory that wages must be based on com- 
petition between workers is a revival of the 
jungle code. Under this system human relations 
in industry is impossible. There can be no living 
standard when the tiger’s law prevails. Then 
wages are regulated by the number of out-of- 
works, with no arbitration, conciliation or mu- 
tuality—the weak are ground to bits in the strug- 
gle to exist. Logically, the competition advocate 
finds himself in a position he dare not acknowl- 
edge—a surplus of labor competing for every job, 
with living standards falling to Chinese levels. 
The competition advocate dare not be logical. He 
lacks the courage to follow his theory to its end. 
He cannot say that “the interests of capital (cap- 
italists) and labor are identical.” He dare not 
claim that the law of tooth and claw recognizes 
aught but power. There is neither ethics nor 
morality in the competition theory. Capitalists 
have abandoned competition between themselves, 
but maintain the fiction in the case of workers 
while they talk about the “immutable law of sup- 
ply and demand”—and close their factories to 
maintain prices. This banquet and editorial 
space-filling stuff is supposed to awe workers who 
see organizations of capitalists smash this “nat- 
ural” law. The theory that competition must 
regulate wages is contrary to humane instincts. 
It means charity organizations and the long train 
of evils associated with pauperism. This theory 
is sustained by every force that cheap-labor ad- 
vocates can muster to its defense, for this age is 
no exception to the rule that every age has its 
defenders of exploitation and greed. Trade union- 
ism is the answer to jungaleers who would have 
workers tearing themselves, their families and 
their homes to pieces in competition for jobs. 
Trade unionism supplants the doctrine of might 
and necessity with reason and good-will. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


Neighbor (bearer of message, breathlessly)— 
You’re wanted at ’ome, Charlie. Yer wife’s just 
presented yer with another rebate off yer income 
tax.—Punch (London). 


The bashful petty officer was on leave and was 
having a hard time making conversation. 

“I suppose you’ve been in the Navy so long 
you're accustomed thoroughly to sea-legs,” she 
suggested. 

“I wasn’t lookin’ at ’em at all,” he blurted, 
blushing.—American Legion Weekly. 


“Judge, your honor,” cried the prisoner at the 
bar, “have I got to be tried by a lady jury?” 

“Be still®’ whispered his attorney. 

“TI won't be still! Judge, I can’t even fool my 
own wife, let alone twelve strange women. I’m 
guilty!”—Country Gentleman. 


“Do you consider the horse shoe an emblem 
of luck?” 

“Can’t say I do. I stepped on one, stuck a nail 
in my foot, and took lockjaw. The doctor had 
to knock out four of my teeth to feed me. I 
swallowed one, it caused appendicitis. The sur- 
geon sewed me up with his tool kit inside. Now 
he’s going to sue me because I refuse to allow 
him to recover it. Also I was acquainted with a 
man who had his skull crushed with a horse shoe 
attached to the business end of a Missouri mule. 
Can’t say they’re lucky.” 

A Memphis lawyer entered his condemned 
client’s cell: “Well,” he said, “good news at 
last.” 

“A reprieve?” exclaimed the prisoner eagerly. 

“No, but your uncle has died leaving you 
$5000, and you can go to your fate with the satis- 
fying feeling that the noble efforts of your law- 
yer in your behalf will not go unrewarded.”— 
The Lawyer and Banker (Detroit). 


“Why do you turn out for every road hog that 
comes along?” said the missus, rather crossly. 
“The right of way is ours, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!” answered he, calmly. “As 
for our turning out, the reason is plainly sug- 
gested in this epitaph which appeared in a news- 
paper recently: 

“Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong.” 
—Boston “Transcript.” 


Said Beelzebub: “Welcome below! 

You have aided me more than you know, 
The Blue Laws are swell, 
They have surely raised hell— 


My business is booming. What ho!” —“Life.” 


“I’m a stranger in your town,” said the man 
with the red nose to a man he met on the street. 

“Yes, sir,” was the polite reply. ‘What can I 
do for you?” 

“I’m seeking information.” 

“T’ll do all I can to help you, stranger.” 

“Where can I get a hard drink?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“But you said you’d do everything you could 
to help me?” 

“So I will. There’s a man who lives across 
the street who has a ouija board. You might go 
and consult that.”—Yonkers’ “Statesman.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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EMMA GOLDMAN AGAIN. 
On my return from Russia, I wired an inter- 


view with Emma Goldman which Henry Alsberg, 
correspondent of the Bolshevik subventioned 
London “Daily Herald” took upon himself to 
deny. I recently had a talk with Maurice 
Schwarz, one of Emma Goldman’s oldest friends 
and delegate for the American Socialist party to 
the congress of the third international, who, with 
his wife, Jessie M. Molle, was imprisoned four 
months by the Bolsheviks on a charge of being 
an agitator, says John Clayton in London. 


Schwarz has confirmed in every detail my in- 


terview with the American woman anarchist. 
He is willing to make an affidavit regarding the 
truth of his statements and confirming mine. He 
is too well known as a leader of the American 


labor movement to have his word regarding 
Russian conditions questioned. 

“When I visited Russia as delegate to the third 
international,” said Schwarz, “Emma Goldman 


was one of the first persons I called on in Petro- 


grad. 

“I asked Emma at once what she thought of 
conditions in Russia. I received the surprise of 
my life when she replied: ‘I would rather spend 
five years in jail in America than five years out 
of jail in free Russia.” 

“She and Alexander Berkman talked with me 
for two hours, explaining the rottenness, graft 
and political despotism of Lenine. ‘It is the most 
rotten regime in the world,’ said Emma, ‘but we 
are in their hands. What can we do?’ 

“Emma certainly has told the truth about 
Russia. I did not take her word for it. I visited 
fourteen local governments myself in company 
with Socialist delegates from England, Italy and 
Germany. I enjoyed one advantage—I could 
speak Russian. While the other delegates were 
being entertained by communists in the larger 
centers, my wife and I were in the villages talk- 
ing with the people. 

“In the evening, I, who had seen the real 
Russia, would return to our train filled with 
stories of horror, while the other delegates, who 
had relied on communist interpreters, would close 
their day with high hopes and joyous hearts. Ser- 
rati did not learn the real conditions, nor did 
Bombachi, Russel, or Ben Turner.” 
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TINY DROP IN FOOD PRICE. 

From December 15, 1920, to January 15, 1921, 
food prices dropped but 1 per cent in Birming- 
ham, Dallas and Omaha, reports the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A 2 per cent decrease is noted in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Norfolk, St. Louis, Scranton and 
Springfield, Ill. 

A 3 per cent decrease is reported in Buffalo, 
Butte, Charleston, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, Memphis, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. 
Paul and Washington. 

A 4 per cent decrease is reported in Atlanta, 
Columbus, Houston, Little Rock, Milwaukee, 
New Haven, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, 
and Savannah. 

A 5 per cent decrease is reported in Boston, 
Bridgeport, Fall River, Mobile, Providence, Ro- 
chester, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Me., 
and Portland, Ore. 

A 6 per cent decrease is reported in Los An- 
geles and Manchester. 
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One hundred and forty-two members of the 
Pacific Coast Employing Printers and Allied 
Trades Council gathered in Fresno last Friday 
and Saturday to answer the twenty-four questions 
contained in a 9x24 inch poster-style circular let- 
ter distributed among its membership a few days 
before the convention. The interrogations pro- 
pounded by this association of employing print- 
ers bear a close relationship to those launched 
by “Rube” Goldberg in the comic section of 
divers daily newspapers, and only the incom- 
parable “Rube” is capable of giving them their 
proper number. The leading question put forth 
by this human question-box, which is the top- 
liner and has an individuality all its own by 
being ensconced in a poorly executed “box,” is 
“What part have you played in these condi- 
tions?” followed by other queries, a few samples 
of which are: “Who wrote and adopted the rules 
and regulations of your plant?” “How many fore- 
men are you required to employ, and who estab- 
lished this as a condition which you must recog- 
nize?” “Who does the hiring and discharging 
in your plant?” “Who actually bosses your 
plant—how much have unions to say regarding 
how or how not you shall run your plant?” “You 
are told that your plant will operate on a 44- 
hour week basis, commencing May 1, 1921. Was 
your judgment consulted in this matter?” “Do 
you have overtime (at time and one-half) in your 
plant?” “Do your men refuse to work overtime?” 
“If the 44-hour week is granted, what will be 
their next demand?” “Do conservative men now 
control the union organizations?” The query- 
sheet was “made in an American shop,” whica 
alleges it stands for “industrial freedom,’ and 
asks the final question, “Are you going to Fresno 
February 25 and 26 to consider this 44-hour week 
demand?” .Yep, they went to Fresno—quite a 
few of ’em; 142, it is reported, and “they” did 
big (?) things. Look! It required two whole 
days—February 25 and February 26—memorable 
days—each of twenty-four hours’ length, to or- 
ganize a Forty-eight Hour Per Week League, 
which will launch an open fight in the printing 
industry after May 1 if the unions persist in their 
determination to demand a forty-four hour week. 
And a resolution was passed, too, stating that 
any employee of the printing and allied trades 
who should work in the event of a labor trouble 
on and after May 1, 1921, and who would be pen- 
alized by the unions as a result, shall be guaran- 
teed employment by the members associated with 
the Forty-eighc Hour Per Week League. To 
finance the oganization for possible difficulties, it 
was further agreed that the members be assessed 
five per cent per week on ther shop pay-roll to 
provide a fund to meet the expenses incident to 
the operation of the league. During the session 
cf the second day of the convention much debate 
on the subject of the forty-four hour week was 
indulged in, which resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution to resist the unions’ demands when 
their contracts expire May 1. This resolution 
is said to have provoked a lively discussion be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles delegates. 
Then came the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted as follows: George Pulich, 
Stockton, president; A. M. Dunn, Los Angeles, 
vice-president; H. D. Melvin, San Jose, second 
vice-president; George B. Goodhue, Oakland, 
third vice-president; Sam Mason, Stockton, sec- 
retary-treasurer; executive committee — Robert 
Lucas, Stockton; C. B. Branham, Sacramento; 
A. W. Gluckman, Marysville; B. S. Hubbard, San 
Francisco; J. C. Cavell, Modesto; C. A. Nace, San 
Jose; J. E. Olmstead, Petaluma; W. B. Jeffries, 
Los Angeles; J. J. Galvin, Richmond; George 
Hume, Fresno; J. Lancy, Oakland, and Bert 
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Parley, Berkeley—all aided and abetted, accord- 
ing to “information and belief,” by that sterling 
friend (?) of organized labor, Mr. Seneca Beach 
of Los Angeles. 

Opposition to the forty-four hour week is not 
confined to California. According to a press dis- 
patch from St. Louis, a fight against reducing the 
working week from forty-eight hours as de- 
manded by union printers was launched there 
at a conference of employing commercial print- 
ers of the Middle West. The employers adopted 
resolutions pledging themselves to reject “the 
demands for a forty-four hour week,” and to re- 
fuse to make any contracts on less than a forty- 
eight hour basis. It is said the conference was 
attended by 166 delegates, representing 1077 
shops and 26,000 employees in 49 cities. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make arrangements for 
effect in a permanent organization among Middle 
Western employers. It was voted by members 
of the conference to appropriate a sum equal to 
five per cent of their mechanical pay-rolls for a 
fund to carry on the fight. 

Problems other than the inauguration of the 
forty-four hour week are engaging the attention 
of New York and Chicago Typographical Unions. 
The employing printers of the former city asked 
the union to reopen the scale for the purpose of 
reducing wages $4.25 per week. As the union has 
a contract and is signed up to October 1, 1921, 
the officers of “Big Six” were instructed to notify 
the bosses that, under no circumstances, would 
the union reopen the scale. The communication 
carrying the request for a wage reduction was 
promptly and unanimously laid on the table. Cost 
of living was meat for discussion when Chicago 
Typographical Union met February 20 to take up 
the cut of $4.65 a week in Job printers’ pay, 
which Franklin Division of the Franklin Typothe- 
tae of Chicago, embracing the union job printing 
shops, proposed to put into effect February 25, 
Chicago Typographical Union has a sliding scale, 
whereby wages are increased or decreased as cost 
of living goes up or down. Under the contract 
between printing trade unions and the union job 
houses, made in August, 1919, provision is made 
for wage adjustments every six months on the 
basis of the index number of living costs issued 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Latest reports are that the demand of the bosses 
for a wage reduction will be arbitrated. Chi- 
cago printers maintain that, because of excess- 
ively high rents, there has been no decrease in 
the cost of living in the Windy City. 

Preparations for the grand entertainment and 
big ball to be given under the auspices of the 
Joint Closer Affiliation Committee of the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council are 
assuming definite shape. Saturday night, April 
30, has been determined as the date for the event. 
The affair will be given in Native Sons’ Hall, 430 
Mason street, both the main and banquet halls 
being engaged, negotiations for which were con- 
cluded between the management thereof and 
Joe (“Our Joe”) Bryan, genial chairman of the 
halls committee, and so reported at the meeting 
of the general committee last Tuesday night. 
Herbert De la Rosa, treasurer of the general 
committee, was to have co-operated with Mr. 
Bryan in making arrangements for the hall, but, 
owing to the excitement in Mr. De la Rosa’s fam- 
ily due to the arrival of a lusty son last Monday, 
the buck was passed to “Joe” and he had to do 
the dickering alone. Herbert was in attendance 
at the meeting of the committee Tuesday night 
long enough to receive congratulations of those 
present, but the new attraction in his home was 
too strong, and he was excused early in the ses- 
sion. Mr. De la Rosa has given assurances that 
the young son will be at the dance to help Art 
Hickman furnish the music. The printing com- 
mittee was instructed to have five thousand ad- 
mission tickets printed, and ten thousand throw- 
away cards and five hundred quarter cards 
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Granat Bros. 


"The ‘Treasure House of the Mission. 


2248 Mission St. 
Bet. 18th and 19th 


Constantly employing 50 Jewelry Craftsmen 
Specializing in designing fine Jewelry, re- 
modeling Old jewelry and Watch Repairing 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 


EAT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE 


AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


SED ERT 
CTERADES [NON COUNCIL} 
\o 


ran 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 

Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General Presider 
Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treusurer 
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executed for advertising purposes. 
ments and entertainment committees reported 
progress. As is customary with things pertain- 
ing to closer affiliation, it’s going to be a zone 
event. Invitations will be extended to Oakland, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, San Jose, Marys- 
ville, Modesto-Turlock, Vallejo, Santa Rosa, 
Petaluma, San Rafael, Richmond, Palo Alto, San 
Mateo, Chico, Bakersfield and every other union 
of all the printing crafts within a radius of three 
hundred miles to participate in the festivities. 
Put a red circle around the date—April 30. 

Charles Sumner, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
ternational Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union, was a visitor at union headquarters this 
week. Tom Duray, who is an active member of 
Stereotypers’ Union, but who deserted his trade 
some years ago to engage in the theatrical busi- 
ness, was another distinguished caller. Tom and 
his company are presenting the humorous skit, 
“For Pity’s Sake” at the Orpheum this week. He 
was a type-sticker on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal in the handset days, and never fails to 
call on his legion of friends throughout the juris- 
diction while touring the country. Mr. Sumner 
is returning to his home in Kansas City after 
having paid an official visit to numerous stereo- 
typers’ unions in the Northwest. Messrs. Sum- 
ner and Duray were “chaperoned” during their 
sojourn in this city by the genial James Fitz- 
simmons. 

The funeral of Mr. William Turner, one of 
the veteran members of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, was held last Monday after- 
noon at the chapel of the Truman Undertaking 
Company in Mission street. Surviving Mr, Tur- 
ner are two brothers, James S., also a member 
of Typographical Union, and Dr. Charles E. 
Turner, and a sister, Mrs. Alfred Flett, De- 
cedent was a native of San Francisco, aged 56 
years, 9 months and 26 days. Interment was in 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

George H. Howell, Portland (Oregon) corre- 
spondent for the Typographical Journal, says in 
the February issue of that publication: “The San 
Francisco correspondent is not pleased over the 
outcome of the recent arbitration proceedings 
in that city, yet there is much for satisfaction. 
Stockton, Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento—all bene- 
fit by the decision. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the amount as decided on by the 
chairman should have been higher. I was in- 
formed by a Portland publisher that the San 
Francisco publishers expected to pay at least 
$3 per week more than the present scale. How- 
ever, we in Portland rejoice over this fact: In 
former scale negotiations publishers of this city 
never tired of referring to the San Francisco 
scale. They can do so no longer. That’s what 
tickles us.” San Francisco publishers did not 
stand alone in their expectations, George. Nearly 
all the members of No. 21 were (at one time) as 
confident as the local publishers that a higher 
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award would be granted. It must have been an 
agreeable surprise to the local pubs. 

The funeral of Stephen Miles King, a member 
of the Chronicle Chapel, who succumbed to a 
stroke of apoplexy at his home in this city Feb- 
ruary 24, was held last Saturday at the chapel of 
Halsted & Co. in Sutter street, under the aus- 
pices of San Francisco Lodge No. 26, L.O.O.M. 
A widow, Anna King, and two sons, Thomas and 
Harry J. King, are left to mourn the loss of a 
loving husband and devoted father. Other sur- 
vivors are a brother, J. F. King, and a sister, Miss 
A. E. King. Mr. King was 56 years of age at 
the time of his death. He was a native of New 
York, and a member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21; Montezuma Lodge 
No. 77, I1.0.R.M., and San Francisco Lodge 
No. 26, L.O.O.M. The passing of Mr. King is 
deeply mourned by those who were fortunate 
enough to be numbered among his friends. 

Bert H. Avery, well-known linotypist, suc- 
cumbed to an attack of heart disease last Tuesday 
morning in Oakland. Mr. Avery complained of 
not feeling well to Harry Jillson, who was in 
his company the evening before his death. He 
was given treatment, and retired for the evening 
feeling somewhat relieved. Tuesday morning 
Mr. Avery was telephoned for from the office 
of the Oakland Post, where he was employed, to 
come to work earlier than the usual time for 
starting. When the clerk of the hotel in which 
Mr, Avery was living delivered the telephone 
message he found Mr. Avery dead in bed. Ar- 
rangements for Mr. Avery’s funeral will be made 
on the arrival of his father from New York. 
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TRIBUTE TO W. S. TURNER. 

“Peace on earth: good-will to men.” He knew 
none other. We feel keenly the sting of his early 
passing, and countless friends within and without 
our organization remain to regret his going. 

To have known “Bill” was to love him. For- 
tunate, indeed, were they who counted him 
among their associates; to feel and know in small 
measure the contact of his God-given attributes, 
to share in some degree the priceless possessions 
of which he was so justly endowed. 

Ever at peace, he now is in full enjoyment of 
the long sleep that comes to all in our journey 
upon the call of time. His is an eminent fitness 
for the eternal abode. 

We live to do him honor and enjoy his mem- 
ory, of lasting benefit and the time of a thousand 
years. 

May the Lord rest his soul. 

WILLIAM McKNIGHT, 
Member S. F. T. U. No, 21. 
February 28, 1921. 
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When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. Is 
this not a union principle worth practicing? Be 
consistent. Do the thing you know you ought 


to do. Demand the label always. 
. 


THE MISSION BANK 


The Treasury Department wishes holders of tem- 
porary Liberty Loan Bonds to exchange the same 


for permanent bonds. 


Exchange can be made at 


this bank. Permanent bonds of all issues are now 
ready for delivery. 


A Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue will be 
stationed at The Mission Bank on and after March 
Ist, 1921, to receive Income Tax Returns. 
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VICKERS GOES EAST. 

T. C. Vickers, international executive board 
member of District No. 7, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, is on his way to Washington, to 
attend a meeting of the executive board. 

—$__—__ gq ____. 
RUN WITH NON-UNION CREW. 

After bringing a great deal of pressure to bear 
on the officials of the Martinez and Benicia Ferry 
Company, who were in favor of employing a 
union crew, the anti-union faction has succeeded 
in having thet way and an attempt is now being 
made to operate this ferry with a non-union crew. 

——_g—_——_ 
ORGANIZER HERE. 

Organizer Cullen of the United Hatters of 
America is in San Francisco looking over the 
field for the international. He is to remain here 
but a brief time. He has been in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Northwest and will continue 
his journey southward from San Francisco, re- 
turning to the East over the southern route. Cul- 
len reports business in the hat industry fair on 
the Pacific Coast and the local unions of the 
craft in good condition. 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Speclalty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


You Can Get It at 


SCHLUETER’S 


Mission’s Largest Household Dept. Store 
STOVES AND BABY CARRIAGES 
2762 Mission Street, between 23rd and 24th 
See 
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KEYSTONE CREAMERY 


HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


TRY US! 
2002 Mission St. 


2768 Missica St. 
Near 16th Street 


Near 24th Enqrebuainad te usdeacnenies et eS 


Ciba BESS Sete, TT ZS 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St., Near 1 Si fab Naik <a Ni hrc, 


SHOES SHOES 


Made perfect by a generation of Professional ex- 
perience in California by right methods, and be- 
cause Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 


Godeau Funerals are a real saving to the bereaved 
family. 


JULIUS S$. GODEAU Branches: 


Oakland 

Los Angeles 

Stockton 

Columbus Ave., S. F. 


41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. 
Telephone Market 711 


| GODEAU FUNERALS 


Prana, 
Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
Telephone Market 
1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting, 
Held February 25, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, Plasterers, and Lathers, inclosing 
donations for the Anti-Recall Fund. From the 
following unions inclosing donations for the Em- 
porium boycott fund: Typographical, Sailors, 
Carpenters 483. From the American Federation 
of Labor, with reference to the History, Ency- 
clopedia and Reference Book asking unions to 
purchase same at $2.00 and keep for reference. 
From the State Board of Education relative to 
the Better America Federation. From Mrs. Anna 
L. Saylor and Mr. Jones, with reference to the 
King Tax Bill. From Varnishers and Polishers’ 
Union, inclosing copy of letter sent to its mem- 
bership with reference to the election of Judges 
Sullivan and Oppenheim. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Ele- 
vator Operators’ Union, inclosing copy of wage 
scale. From Retail Delivery Drivers, requesting 
that Stryker’s Grocery Store be placed on the un- 
fair list. From the A. F. of L., appeal for finan- 
cial assistance for Leather Workers No. 66, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From the San 
Francisco Recreation League, statement of dues 
inclosed. 

Referred to Carpet and Drapery Workers’ 
Union, copy of telegram from Business Agent of 
Local No. 8, of Seattle. 

Referred to Trustees—Communication from 
the Labor Temple Hall Assn. stating that a meet- 
ing of the stockholders will be held Monday even- 
ing, March 14th. 

Executive Committee’s Report—In the matter 
of the request of Grocery Clerks’ Union request- 
ing a boycott on the Acme Grocery Store, the 
same was referred to the Secretary to take up 
with Mr. Pyne and Bro. Desepte. On the appli- 
cation for a boycott from the Musicians for a 
boycott on the Finnish Branch of the Socialist 
Party, Committee recommended that the Council 
declare its intention of levying a boycott on said 
Association. The request of Bakers’ Union No. 
24 for a boycott on Humphrey’s Doughnut Shop 
was laid over for one week. Committee submit- 
ted a lengthy report on its investigation of the 
proposed purchase of Spring Valley Properties 
and recommended that the Council approve of the 
proposed purchase of the Spring Valley Water 
System. Report concurred in. 

Resolutions—Were received from the Woman’s 
Civic Welfare Club of San Francisco condemning 
a circular which was being sent to the voters of 
this city and bearing the signature of Jeremiah 
F. Sullivan, President of the Bar Association, 
and requesting the Council. to adopt same. On 
motion, the request contained therein was en- 
dorsed. 

Resolutions were introduced by Delegate 
Schulberg, as follows: “Resolved that the San 
Francisco Labor Council which has ever main- 
tained the innocence of Warren K. Billings and 
Thomas Mooney, congratulate the honorable 
Grand Jury on assuming the duty of investigating 
the so-called bomb cases and express the earnest 
hope that the Grand Jury will press its investiga- 
tion through until the conspiracy that has pre- 
vented justice in these cases has once and for all 
been exposed and dissipated.” Moved that the 
resolution be adopted; carried. 

New Business—The chair introduced Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, who addressed the Council and 
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gave every detail regarding the purchase of 
Spring Valley properties. Mr. E. P. Troy also 
addressed the Council on the same subject. 
Moved that the Council endorse the report of its 
committee. Carried. 

Receipts—$242.50. Expenses—$275.00. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
ee 
ORPHEUM. 

Valeska Suratt, herself, one of the most bizarre, 
yet one of the most human actresses of which 
the stage boasts today, one who has acquired 
reputations in every field of theatrical endeavor, 
is to present her newest playlet, “Scarlet,” next 
Sunday and during all of the ensuing week at the 
Orpheum. With her company of excellent play- 
ers and her playlet, especially provided for her 
by Jack Lait ,Miss Suratt is said to have attained 
the emotional as well as the pleasing and enter- 
taining. Johnny Burke, who has been away from 
vaudeville for a few years, also may be antici- 
pated with the next Orpheum show. During 
Burke’s absence, he scored a smacking hit in mu- 
sical comedy. Formerly he was “The Ragtime 
Soldier” of vaudeville; now he is merely 
“drafted.” Never serious, Burke is one of those 
who may be depended upon always for laughter. 
Flo Lewis, who now is alone, will be found as 
one who moulds in song, story and personality 
just as finely as a thoroughly artistic sculptor 
mounds in clay. She is doing the best act of her 
career, say many. The turn was especially pro- 
vided for her and is called “Alone.” Grey and 
Old Rose suggest daintiness and probably that 
is why this next week’s couple chooses to hide 
its true identity under a bushel so it may estab- 
lish an appropriate Trade-mark. A prettily 
staged, properly executed song oddity is their 
offering. Harry Kahne is to be found as one who 
decidedly may be called an incomparable men- 
talist. He accomplishes mental concentration to 
such a fine degree that he may be said right‘ully 
to depict the evolution of the human brain. With 
ideas and a method of delivery all their own, 
coupled with their being a wonderfully clever 
Pair of entertainers, True Rice and Flo Newton 
will work for the pleasure of San Franciscans. 
She is a delightful bit of femininity and he is an 
exceptionally clever fun maker. Bert and Flor- 
ence Mayo are to be viewed in gymnastic work 
so different from that of the usually encountered 
gymnast that it may safely be said that to classify 
them as gymnasts would be misleading. Their 
act abounds with new ideas which stamp them 
apart from others. Good news to those who 
see the current Orpheum show is the announce- 
ment that, Albertina Rasch, the unsurpassable, 
and her pretty girl ballet dancers are to continue 
during the coming week as the one holdover. 

—————— 

When trade unionists demand the union label 

they help put other trade unionists to work. 


Savings 


Friday, March 4, 1921. 


ASK FOR 


RANKIN’S CANDIES 
At the Cigar Stand 
“GOBS” and “BARS’’ 


Phone Valencia 4745 J. Rutishauser 
Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 
Open evenings and Sundays until noon 


Cor, 21st & Valencia Sts. San Francisco 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


Furniture and Carpets 
Repriced Lower! 


There has been a drastic reduction in the 
prices of Bed Room Furniture, Dining Room 
Furniture and Bedding, as well as on Carpets, 
Linoleum and Rugs. Come in and see the 
new values. They look like the old days 
before prices went high. Pre-war values in 
all departments. 


Furnish a Home on Your Credit 
Your Word’s Good 


ANiiiiedmon& do 


271 POST STREET, NEAR STOCKTON 
Quality Home Outfits on Credit 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


OR 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Federal Reserve ae 
MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 2Ist S 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
PARK-PRESIDIO DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 


ts. 
AAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1920 


Assets - - - - ° 5 3 = “i 

Deposits - - - - . ie A 

Capital Actually Paid Up - - - - - ° 

Reserve and Contingent Funds - - - - ° 

Employees’ Pension Fund - - - - - e 
OOo OOo Oe 


At Bear nis med ad Chock 


JEWELERS, 
Phone Kearny 2017 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed 


Jamas R Sorensen 
Pree end Ieee 


WATCHMAKERS, 
715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 


- - - - - - - $69,878,147.01 


- - - - - - 2,540, 


REPAIRING 


Sorensen Ce 


The One Price Jewelry Store 
Everything Marked in Plain Figures 


OPTICIANS 


Store Open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday Included 
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TEMPERED WITH COMMON SENSE. 
By O. F. Lewis. 

For generations, people wound their watches 
with keys. They carried the keys in their pockets 
and the little hole in the key would fill up with 
dirt. The key was good for nothing till the dirt 
was removed. 

Finally, a farmer knocked a little hole in the 
side of the key, pushed a stiff straw through the 
side of the key, and removed the dirt instantly. 
He patented the idea, and got rich. He tem- 
pered a necessity with common sense. 

You perhaps know that common sense is so 
rare that some languages have no adequate word 
for it. 

Baseball was played after working hours in a 
certain city, but without system or without any 
league of clubs. Daylight-saving came along add- 
ing an hour of sunlight. A practical business 
man saw that hour of light, formed a Twilight 
Baseball League, and revolutionized the com- 
munity’s amateur athletic situation. 

Men finished their mill or factory work at five, 
ate supper early, and then played or watched 
seven innings of baseball from six to eight 
o’clock. The different industries entered into 
friendly competition, and better feeling spread 
not only through the town, but between employer 
and employee. 

Common sense is a gyroscope, applied to a big 
idea to make it practical. The gyroscope on a 
machine helps it to keep its balance. A gyro- 
scopic top spins in an upright position, no matter 
where you put it. 

Community Service is a new national move- 
ment aiming to apply common sense to the great 
amusement wave now sweeping the country. Un- 
told millions in money have been spent on recre- 
ation these last few years. 

The new national movement, Community Ser- 
vice, Incorporated (with headquarters at One 
Madison avenue, New York), believes oppor- 
tunities for wholesome amusements and recrea- 
tions should be distributed throughout all com- 
munities in this country. 

Every healthy American wants to have a good 
time. There’s time for play, as well as for work, 
but the chances for the right kind of play are 
often wholly lacking. When are communities 
going to realize that there’s an enormous truth in 
the old adage that Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do? 

Ex-Governor Stokes of New Jersey, a man of 
big social experience, told the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in New Jersey last December 
that “there is one field—the leisure hour of the 
people—which needs the attention of church and 
State.” 

“Here is a field,” he said, “that legislation has 
scarcely touched. Few people have temptations 
in the hours of toil. The temptations come in 
the hours of idleness. Our forms of amusement 
could be wonderfully improved, and our people 
could be taught to love the right as well as the 
wrong.” 

Should there not be in every community rea- 
sonable chances for all the people to find healthy, 
clean and useful amusements and recreation? 

Let us temper the enormous amusement and 
recreation problem in America with common 
sense! 

———“@f@______ 


OPPOSE EQUITY SHOP. 

The Producing Managers’ Association has no- 
tified the Actors’ Equity Association that the pro- 
posed “equity” shop will not be recognized when 
the agreement between the two Parties expires. 
That’s the way the managers talked when they 
refused recently to redress the grievances of the 
actors. After the actors tied up every theatre in 
New York and threatened to extend the strike to 
other localities the managers quit. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA. 

Organized labor throughout the world, espe- 
cially in the United States, is urged to protest 
“the ruthless persecution and slaughter of labor 
unionists” in Soviet Russia in an appeal issued 
Saturday last by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“Let the Soviet savages know what labor 
thinks of their bestial system,” the appeal de- 
clares. “Let every labor organization respond.” 

The statement declared that after “tricking” 
labor into supporting the Soviet, Trotzky and 
Lenine began “carrying out their threats of ex- 
termination of the leaders of labor and peasant 
Parties and also of so-called hostages. 

“The offense of the labor unionists was clean,” 
said the appeal. “They are opposed to the so- 
called government set up by Lenine and his 
handful of associate dictators. As far as is possi- 
ble under that ruthless tyranny, organized labor 
of Russia is in a state of revolt. The organized 
workers are doing what they can to reach the 
minds of the laboring humanity in all countries, 
but they are working against overwhelming ob- 
stacles—refusal of the bread card, which means 
immediate starvation for their families, the firing 
squad, death by torture in prisons—it is difficult 
for them even to speak and a decree especially 
forbidding speeches at labor union meetings has 
been issued.” 

The -appeal cites charges against the Soviet 
regime, declaring it has established a system of 
“slavery,” made long hours and Sunday work 
compulsory and has forbidden strikes.” 

“There has probably never been in modern 
times,” the statement concludes, “a more ruthless 
persecution and slaughter of labor unionists than 
that taking place in what the Norwegian Labor 
party calls ‘barbarous Soviet Russia.’ Things 
have gone so far that M. Merreheim, secretary of 
the largest French labor union (the metal work- 
ers), although an ultra-pacifist, has issued an ap- 
peal to organized labor of the world to protest. 
The appeal deserves a response in every country 
and especially the United States. 

———“@QW_____ 
AVERAGE WAGE BELOW LIVING COSTS 

The boasted “high” wages are found not true, 
when the average is considered and the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is recalled, according to 
a report by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries on “Wages and Hours of 
Labor in the Metal Trades of Massachusetts, 
1914-1919.” 

In this highly skilled and important industry 
the average wage for these high-grade mechanics 
in 1919 could not meet living costs of that year. 

It is shown that the average time rate for 
blacksmiths was $30.58 for a specified week in 
that year; core makers, $27.66; cupola furnace 
hands, $26.68; foundry molders, $32.92; machine 
shop bench hands, $24.44; drillers, $29.88; gauge 
makers, $29.44; grinders, $21.89; lathe hands, 
$24.63; general machinists, $30.66; milling ma- 
chine operators, $23.25; screw machine operators, 
$24.24; tool makers, $32.93; assemblers, $25.08; 
polishers and buffers, $22.53; sheet metal work- 
ers, $31.15; welders, $31.79. 

Rates for women workers doing the same labor, 
in the same period, were: Assemblers, $11.24 a 
week, time work; bench hands, $13; core makers, 
$12.99; drillers, $14.10; grinders, $14.63; lathe 
hands, $12.98; polishers, $13.05. 

In a discussion of the various forms of bonuses 
paid workers, the service bonus is referred to as 
only indirectly depending upon the inefficiency of 
the employee and is rather a measure of his atti- 
tude toward the company.” 

—————EEE 

To pass an idea is to multiply its power. Tell 
your friends to patronize the union label, card 
and button. 
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PoP On OOOO OOO Orr One Orr errr Orr Or re Deere POOP 
FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
JUST OPENED 
PETALUMA DAIRY 


Wholesale and Retail Butter, Eggs, Cheese, Etc. 
2431 MISSION STREET 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


OOO eed 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


766 MISSION STREET 


NEAR FOURTH SAN FRANCISCO 


“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


e 
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‘THE GEST IM VAUDEVILLS 
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GREAT SHOW ALWAYS 
Comfortable Seats are obtainable in the 
FAMILY CIRCLE where view and acoustics 


are unexcelled. The price is but 25 cents 
plus tax. 


MATINEE DAILY 
Mats. 25c to $1; Eves., 25c to $1.50 
Phone Douglas 70 


This Theatre Refuses to Honor Any Ticket 
Purchased from a Speculator, 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 


“ 
/ ys J "7, ” 
HATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 


First in Quality First in Style 
——STORES——— 
2640 Mission 


26 Third 


1126 Market 
605 Kearny 
Factory, 1114 Mission 
bm mmm 


—— 
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BUY FOR LESS 


in the Mission 


Always Ask For 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 


Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of fabor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 
Capital Theatre. 
Clark Wise & Co., 55 Stockton 
Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Fairyland Theatre. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement. 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 
Jewel Tea Company. 
Kohler & Chase Pianos and Musical Mdse. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Maitland Playhouse, 332 Stockton. 
Mionea Bakery, 3140 Fillmore. 
? National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
New San Francisco Laundry. 
Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 
Pacific Luggage Co. 
Players’ Club. 
P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 
Regent Theatre. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 985 Market. 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Searchlight Theatre. 
Sherman, Clay & Co., Musical Instruments. 
Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 
The Emporium. 
United Railroads. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victory Soda Co., 11 Oakwood St. 
Victory Soda Works, 4241 18th. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Wiley B. Allen Co., Pianos. 
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KING BILL BEATEN. 

The King bill to increase corporation taxes 
was defeated in the Assembly early Thursday 
morning by a vote of 53 to 27. The switch of 
one vote would have changed the result. 

Reconsideration of the bill will be called for 
today by Assemblyman J. A. Pettis, administra- 
tion floor leader in the lower house, who changed 
his vote from “aye” to “no” to move reconsider- 
ation, making the final recorded vote read 52 
to 28. 

The following is the way the members voted: 

Aye—Assemblymen Anderson, Bernard, 
Broughton, Christian, Cleary, Cleveland, Colburn, 
Cummings, Eksward, Fel- 
lom, Fulwider, Hawes, Heisinger, Hornblower, 
Hughes, Hume, Johnson, Johnston, Gilbert L. 
Jones, Isaac Jones, Kline, G. W. Lee, Ira A. Lee, 
Lewis, Long, Manning, Mather, McCloskey, Mc- 
Dowell, McKeen, Morrison, Parker, Parkinson, 
Pettis, Powers, Prendergast, Roberts, Rosen- 
shine, Ross, Saylor, Schmidt, Smith, Spalding, 
Spence, Stevens, Webster, Wendering, West, 
Windrem, T. M. Wright and Speaker H. W. 
Wright. ‘ 

No—Badaracco, Badham, Baker, Beal, Benton, 
Bishop, Bromley, Burns, Brooks, Graves, Grey, 
Green, Hart, Heck, Hurley, Lucks, Lyons, Mc- 


Gee, McPherson, Merriam, Mitchell, Morris, 
Pedrotti, Ram, Warren, Weber and White. 
————_&______—_—___ 


TO CAMPAIGN FOR LABEL. 

A campaign to increase the demand for union 
label garments is to be launched in San Francisco 
by the United Garments Workers’ Union under 
the direction of Mrs. Daisy, Houck, general or- 
ganizer for the United Garment Workers of 
America. 

Committees from the union will visit every 
labor organization in San Francisco. In urging 
union men to demand the union label when pur- 
chasing shirts, overalls, suits, etc., the committee 
will advise trade unionists that some of the very 
best shirts, overalls and suits on the market are 
manufactured in San Francisco under union con- 
ditions and bear the label of the United Garment 
Workers of America. 

Never in the history of the local Garment 
Workers’ Union have there been so many unem- 
ployed as at this time. Officers of the union say 
that if union men would demand the union label 
when buying shirts, overalls and suits the local 
factories would be operating with full crews and 
there would be no unemployment among the 
members of the local United Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

que te 
PRINTING TRADES CONFERENCE. 

A large San Francisco delegation will attend 
the annual conference of the Pacific Slope Allied 
Printing Trades Conference that will convene in 
Fresno next Monday. Among the local delegates 
to the convention are: Frederick Cassebohm of 
the Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union, 
Leroy C. Smith and Ferdinand Barbrack of the 
Mailers’ Union, Leroy Carroll of the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union, Bernard J. Donohue and Joseph 
F. Bryan of the Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union, H. J. Bean, Fred Ewald and Mc- 
Arthur Johnson of the Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union, Louis Borkheim and Edward E. 
Lowe of the Typographical Union, W. J. Roth 
of the Web Pressmen’s Union, Walter von 
Konsky of the San Francisco Allied Printing 
Trades Council, and Arthur S. Howe of the Allied 
Printing Trades Joint Committee on Closer Affili- 
ation. 

—_———_o——-=—— 

Harsh criticism of our associates for failure to 
do their full duty toward the union label, card 
and button does not always bring the desired re- 
sult, but setting a good example usually does. 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 


Disinterested 
Praise 


The campaign now being made by 
the Citizens Committee of One Thou- 
sand to carry ,the Spring Valley pur- 
chase election on March 8th, has one 
feature which is particularly gratifying 
to this company. 

There have been very few statements 
attempting to criticise the structural 
efficiency of the system. 


Whenever made, such statements 
have been contradicted emphatically 
by disinterested experts. For instance, 
in a pamphlet prepared by the city, the 
alleged objection that Spring Valley's 
distributing system is in bad condition 
is thus disposed of: 

“This statement is absolutely with- 
out any sound foundation. In the trial 
of various contested suits, with the 
hope that the city might be able to 
show a higher degree of depreciation 
and thus reduce the valuation, the city’s 
engineers caused sections of the pipes 
to be cut throughout various portions 
of the city and subjected to examina- 
tion and tests. In practically every 
case the pipe was found to be in as 
good condition as when laid, due to the 
superior coating which it had been 
given under the direction of Engineer 
Herman Schussler, who originally built 
the works. Some of the company’s 
pumping stations are not of the latest 
type, but they have all been working 
practically without cessation since the 
date of their installation, and are ap- 
parently in as good working order as 
The company has at all 
times maintained an adequate depreci- 
ation fund from which ordinary re- 
placements were made as time pro- 
gressed, and if any faulty pipe sections 
were ever found, they were immediate- 
ly taken out and replaced with new 
pipe, thus keeping the system in first- 
class operating condition.” 

Spring Valley is proud of the way 
it has administered this city’s water 
supply, and it is glad that the truth 
about its properties is being impressed 
upon the public which it serves. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 
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DISLIKE SEAMEN’S ACT. 

Vessel interests on the Great Lakes have re- 
newed their opposition to the seamen’s law and 
a committee of the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce will invite shippers to a conference to con- 
sider urging Congress to modify the act. 

Representatives of these companies declared 
at congressional hearings that there was no ne- 
cessity for much life-saving equipment on these 
boats, as none of them went more than five miles 
from shore. To the Congressman who has never 
seen these inland seas the thought would be con- 
veyed that they are but enlarged mill ponds. As 
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the law now stands, no vessel carries life boats 
or rafts equal to their passenger capacity, but 
still the owners object to expense. 
——<—$<_ go _ 
Investigations by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice show that practically all bottle-fed babies 
thrive as well on powdered milk as they do on 
natural cow’s milk; and that some who do not 
thrive on the cow’s natural milk, do finely on the 
powdered. The National Commission on Milk 
Standards urges health and food-control officials 
to encourage and not to hamper the dried milk 
industry. 


Let’s Catch Up! 


San Francisco is the ONLY 
large city in the United 
States that does not OWN 
its OWN water works. 


On March 8 next the voters will have an opportunity to vote on 
the purchase of the SPRING VALLEY system. It must be pur- 


chased; the longer we delay the more we will pay. 


1. The purchase will not add a cent to the tax rate. 


2. The Railroad Commission’s valuation agrees 
with the Federal Court decisions that the price is right. 


3. Improvements made by the company must be 


paid for in water rates. 


4. If you don’t buy now your water rates MUST 
and WILL be increased. 


OWN YOUR OWN 
Water System 


Vote YES March 8th 


Citizens Committee of 


One Thousand 


Fifteen 


WASTE IN PRODUCTION. 

A staggering array of wastes in production 
were listed by Herbert Hoover in an address 
before the convention of the American Engineer- 
ing Council. These wastes included unemploy- 
ment, lost time due to labor conflicts, losses in 
labor turn-over, poor co-ordination of great in- 
dustries, failure in transportation and coal and 
power supplies, lack of standardization, to specu- 
lation, to mismanagement, to inefficient national 
equipment and a hundred other causes, The 
speaker declared that there is no such thing as 
over production. 

“We know,” he said, “that we are insufficiently 
housed, insufficiently equipped in our public roads 
and public utilities; that we need an entire re- 
vision of our power supply; that we need expan- 
sion of our waterways, and yet armies of idle 
men are walking the streets. 

“The bituminous coal industry is one of our 
worst functioning industries. These mines oper- 
ate seasonally and erratically. They proceed from 
gluts to famines, from profiteering to bankruptcy. 
As already determined by our engineering bodies, 
the men who mine our coal find work only 70 
per cent of their time. In other words, there are 
30 per cent more equipment, 30 per cent more 
men attached to that industry than are necessary 
if it were stabilized to continuous operation. 

“The growth of industry into large units has 
destroyed the old mutuality of interest between 
employer and employed. Our repetitive pro- 
cesses have tended to destroy the creative in- 
stinct and interest in employees. We will yet 
have to reorganize the whole employment rela- 
tionship to find its solution.” 

—_@q___ 
MOBBERS MUST PAY. 

A Purvis, Miss., jury has awarded Charles H. 
Franck, organizer for the International Union 
of Timber Workers, $10,750 damages against of- 
ficers of a lumber company at Sumrall, Miss. 

Franck brought suit for $50,000 damages 
against the company and its officials because he 
was mobbed by them last August. The court 
ordered that the company be excluded from the 
case, and Franck’s attorneys will appeal to the 
State Supreme Court. 

During the trial much evidence was brought 
out on the workings of detectives and spotters 
employed by the company to check the unioniza- 
tion of its employees. 

The mobbing attracted wide attention because 
of Governor Russell’s stern rebuke of the gang. 
The State executive called upon county officials 
to punish the mobbers. 

———_@g—_____. 


CONDITIONS CAN BE IMPROVED. 

“In so-called ‘hot jobs’ in industrial plants 
where high temperatures are essential,” says 
Surgeon-General Cumming, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, “the heat can be greatly dimin- 
ished by water-jacketing boilers, insulating blast 
furnaces with double walls of fire brick, and kin- 
dred devices. Where the actual temperatures in 
the plant cannot be much reduced, great relief 
can be given by big electric fans. Radiant heat, 
which hurts the eyes, can be largely obviated by 
screens of wire mesh or of loosely hanging 
chains, through which the workmen can pass 
when they must approach the furnaces. Gog- 
gles, wire-mesh face masks, asbestos aprons, 
cork or asbestos-soled shoes all help consider- 
ably. Easily accessible drinking water never 
colder than 55 F. is absolutely essential to 
health.” 


——————<_ g—@_ 
SHEEPSKIN COATS. 

“All we like sheep!” The U. S. Public Health 
Service has just bought 2500 sheepskin coats for 
the tuberculous patients in its hospitals so that 
they may be able to sit out in the air and the 
sun this winter. It’s the fresh air that counts. 
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PRINTERS LOCKED OUT. 

Olympia, Wash.—Printers employed on the 
“Olympian and Recorder” have been locked out. 
These employers violated their agreement and 
are attempting to establish the anti-union shop. 

So 
RETAIL CLERKS AWAKEN. 

Eureka—Retail clerks have awakened to the 
necessity for a stronger organization if their 
conditions are to be improved. An increased 
membership is the result. 

SS 
LONGSHOREMEN OUT. 

San Diego—Longshoremen employed by the 
Pacific Steamship Company have suspended work 
because of attempts to deunionize this work. 

——_—___—&—_____—__ 
MORE FOOD IN STORAGE. 

An immense amount of food is held in cold 
storage in New York, reports the State Division 
of Food and Markets. The greatest increase is in 
frozen lamb and, mutton, with more than 24,000,- 
000 pounds the first of the year. This is an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 pounds over last year. 

ee 
STEEL TRUST PROSPERS. 

The Steel Trust reports that its clear profit for 
1920 was $177,174,126, or an increase of $33,360,- 
907 over 1919. The 1920 profits mean that after 
dividends on bonds were paid, after all taxes 
were paid and substantial amounts set aside for 
wear and tear of plants and princely salaries 
paid to officials, the profits equaled $16.70 a share 
for each share of common stock, compared with 
$10.20 a share in 1919. 

fo ee 
WANT COMPANY “UNION.” 

A company “union” with a new name was ad- 
vocated at a banquet in Gloversville, N. Y., to 
glove manufacturers of New York. It is proposed 
to organize the workers’ guild assembly. It is 
declared that this system will dispense with “out- 
side agitators and trouble makers.” The plan is 


one of the many devised by the sharpest wits at 
the command of employers who insist of having 
the final word on wages and working conditions. 
This intent is concealed by alluring terms. 
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NOTHING TO ARBITRATE. 

“Nothing to arbitrate,” says President Mull of 
the Cramp & Sons Company, shipbuilders, in the 
case of striking employees. The “Public Ledger” 
chides the capitalist for this which, it declares, 
“will surely serve to strengthen the deep-rooted 
suspicion that the movement of the ‘open’ shop 
is actually for the shop closed to the unionists.” 

During the war ship yard workers were given 
unstinted praise, but now the war is over, Mr. 
Mull says that the body of strikers is largely 
made up of men who entered the employ of the 
company “during the war for the purpose of 
avoiding military duty overseas.” 

> 
SUMNER DISCUSSES LABOR PROBLEMS. 

A better understanding by the employer and 
employee of the problems confronting one an- 
other is the logical and only hopeful solution of 
the problem presented by the activity of extrem- 
ists in American labor, is the opinion of Chas. A. 
Sumner, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

Sumner arrived in San Francisco Saturday 
morning from Seattle and is on a tour of the 
West, returning to his home in Kansas City, Mo., 
Monday night. 

“The average sane American member of labor 
is really a bulwark against radical activity,” said 
Sumner yesterday. “He realizes as much as 
does the employer that the so-called enlighten- 
ment of the Russian type is not progress, but 
madness. Hence he demands of his employer 
real progress, and the enlightened employer will 
appreciate his position. It is this understanding 
by employer and employee of the other fellow’s 
viewpoint and aspirations that must solve the 
radical problem, and I believe it is the only solu- 
tion.” 

Sumner was entertained by J. P. Fitzsimmons, 
vice-president of the Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union, and, with Fitzsimmons, Sumner 
visited the San Francisco newspaper plants and 
commercial printing shops, where he met many 
local members of his union. 


TROUBLES FOR ALLEN. 

It seems but yesterday that Labor stood alone 
in its claim that Governor Allen of Kansas is in- 
sincere. Now he is attacked in the State Legisla- 
ture by members of his own party. 

Representative Lambertson, former speaker of 
the House, is the latest to denounce the governor 
as a “political double-dealer” and a “public offi- 
cial skinflint.” The attack is said to be the most 
bitter ever made on a governor of the state by a 
member of the State Legislature. 

Lambertson not only accused the governor with 
being insincere and dishonest with the people, 
but he charged him with being the tool of big 
interests and of being the candidate of the pack- 
ing industry two years ago, when the packars 
contributed $1500 to the Allen campaign fund. 
He compared the governor’s friendship for the 
packers with his unfriendliness to Kansas trade 
unionists when he instructed Lambertson “not to 
give union labor leaders a look in upon the legis- 
lative proceedings.” 

As indicative of the governor’s attitude toward 
the farmers, Lambertson said: 

“When I was a candidate for speaker of this 
House and went to Wichita to see the governor 
he asked me what kind of a House we had. I 
told him it was mostly made up of farmers. The 
governor shrugged his shoulders and said this 
was about the worst kind of a House of Repre- 
sentatives we could have.” 

SSS eo 
MINERS’ ELECTION RESULT. 

In the referendum election for president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, John L. 
Lewis, present president, received 173,064 votes, 
and Robert H. Harlin received 106,132 votes. 

For vice-president Philip Murray (incumbent) 
received 143,452 votes and Alexander Howat 
132,416 votes. Secretary-Treasurer Green had 
no opposition. President Lewis received the 
highest vote for A. F. of L. delegate, followed 
by William Green, Philip Murray, Alexander 
Howat, Robert H. Harlin, Frank Farrington, 
John Moore and Thomas Kennedy. There were 
39 candidates for the eight A. F. of L. delegate- 
ships. 
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All vast achievements are the result of a large 
number of persons uniting in a mutually helpful 
enterprise. Let us unite in demanding the union 
label, card and button. 
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